own quarantine measures kept him from indulging his
usual pleasures, and it annoyed him that everyone worried
so ceaselessly, fretfully and uselessly about his safety.

Saving its concern for the royal person, his government
took almost no notice of the plague* Monk had been left to
deal with London as he saw fit and no one dreamed of inter-
fering with his thankless, hopeless task* The Privy Council,
which followed the King, discussed the epidemic just three
times in a year's meetings, and did no more than talk on these
occasions. All three conversations, furthermore, were di-
rected solely to making sure that the sickness did not come
near them. They were not unique in this, however, for no
community would permit any visitors from the plague-
ridden city.

Londoners were now dying at the rate of more than a
thousand a day. All night carts rumbled ominously through
the streets to the accompaniment of the doleful cry, <t%Bring
out your dead! " Long rows of houses bore, every one, the
cross which showed that the plague was within. Some men
still had the courage to go about their business, but many
more cowered at home waiting for death. Others, crazed
by the all-pervading horror, rioted madly through the
town in a cheerless, frenzied quest for pleasure before they
too should be stricken. In many quarters of the city these
wild bands and the equally wild fellows who alone were
willing to accept the grisly task of collecting the victims
were the only figures to be seen about the streets. The
churches had long since given up trying to toll their bells
for the dead, and the living could not bury the corpses fast
enough* Dead men lay in the gutters where they had fallen.
Whole families were wiped out, and their bodies left to rot
in their homes. So many were afflicted that it was impossible
to force all of them to keep to their houses, as had been
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